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As Yugoslavia enters the fifth decade of its existence as a com- 
munist state, ethnic and regional conflicts remain a prominent 
feature of the country’s political life. An important institutional 
arena for the expression and regulation of such conflicts is 
Yugoslavia’s federal governmental structure consisting of cen- 
tral state institutions, six socialist republics, two provinces, and 
five hundred communes. It is the federal state structure and 
the country’s single political party — the League of Yugoslav 
Communists (LCy) — through which most ethnic and territorial 
interests are channelled into the political process. Despite the 
elaboration of some extremely novel institutional mechanisms 
for interest articulation and aggregation, the maintenance of 
political cohesion under conditions of extreme ethnic and re- 
gional diversity has proved to be as troublesome for the coun- 
try’s communist rulers as it was for their predecessors.’ Indeed, 
over the past two decades the simmering ‘national problem,’ 
which the communist leadership previously claimed to have 
‘solved,’ has periodically bubbled over onto the political stage 
(the 1972 Croatian crisis and the Albanian crises of 1968 and 
1981 are the most significant instances). Historically based cul- 
tural and territorial divisions have been further complicated 
during the 1980s by serious economic problems as well as by 
the absence of Tito’s special talent for inter-ethnic mediation. 
Once again the Yugoslav political process resounds with the 
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discordant rhetoric of ethnonational conflict as growing cen- 
trifugal pressures threaten the effective management and sur- 
vival of the state. 

Against the background of these latent and manifest ethno- 
national conflicts, foreign policy has been conventionally viewed 
as an unusually consensual and even unifying aspect of the 
Yugoslav political process.? Public opinion polls in the 1960s 
and 1970s, for example, revealed widespread popular support 
throughout Yugoslavia for the principles of non-alignment and 
‘active’ peaceful co-existence espoused by the régime. Most Yu- 
goslavs appeared to take pride in the recognition and hospitality 
accorded to their chief of state by both smaller countries and 
superpowers and were flattered by the constant stream of in- 
ternational leaders who visited Belgrade. The régime’s own 
foreign policy crises such as the 1948 Yugoslav-Soviet rift and 
the potential threat to the country’s security posed by the Soviet 
invasions of Hungary and Czechoslovakia actually seemed to 
have strengthened the fragile bonds among Yugoslavia’s dif- 
ferent ethnic groups and regions. 

These perceptions of Yugoslav consensus regarding fun- 
damental foreign policy principles and Tito’s special role in 
international affairs are basically accurate, but nevertheless 
somewhat misleading. Thus, during the late 1960s and early 
19708, there were also indications that policy differences existed 
within Yugoslavia regarding specific aspects of foreign relations 
and that some political leaders wished to establish a more plu- 
ralistic foreign policy making process. For example, political 
leaders openly differed over how Yugoslavia should react to 
the turbulent events in the Middle East and how foreign eco- 
nomic relations should be conducted. Most such disputes were 
related to the rising tide of regional and ethnic nationalism 
which the country was experiencing. Proposals which would 
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permit a more free-ranging expression of different viewpoints 
in political life and expand the role of the republics and prov- 
inces in political decision-making naturally spilled over into ad- 
vocacy of a less centralized foreign policy making process.3 Such 
demands were partly accommodated through a series of con- 
stitutional amendments in 1967, 1968, and 1971, and later more 
comprehensively addressed in the new constitution of 1974. 
This article will explore the role of the Yugoslav federal system 
after 1974, particularly the interplay of ethnic and regional 
interests, in shaping Yugoslav foreign policy. 


THE FEDERAL UNITS IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS: INSTITUTIONS 
AND DYNAMICS 

The political decision-making structure established by the 1974 
Yugoslav constitution represents a creative effort to blend fea- 
tures of political decentralization and central control. While 
recognizing divergent ethnic and territorial interests as legiti- 
mate features of their socialist system, the régime’s constitu- 
tional architects were determined to overcome the constant inter- 
regional stalemates which had accompanied the first institu- 
tionalized expression of those interests in the decade before 
1974.1 Two major elements were at the core of the new con- 
stitutional strategy: first, the equal representation of the six 
republics in all federal level institutions (and equivalent or slightly 
lesser representation for the two provinces); and second, the 
adoption of decisions by means of a complex consensus-building 
process which attempts to maximize the expression of regional 
interests while avoiding the danger of policy-making paralysis. 
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Taken in its entirety, the structure of political decision-making 
in Yugoslavia is a bewildering maze of institutions, rarely under- 
stood even by most citizens of the country it is supposed to 
govern. A brief review of its essential components is useful, 
however, before proceeding to discuss the dynamics and non- 
institutionalized features of the foreign policy making process. 

Currently there are three major state policy-making insti- 
tutions at the federal level: the Federal Executive Council, the 
bicameral Federal Assembly (consisting of the Chamber of Re- 
publics and Provinces and the Federal Chamber), and the Pres- 
idency of Yugoslavia. The main responsiblity for the routine 
formulation and administrative conduct of Yugoslav external 
relations lies in the Federal Executive Council (FEC). It is the 
‘executive body’ of the Federal Assembly and is roughly anal- 
ogous to the government or cabinet in a parliamentary system. 
Along with the two principal administrative agencies for foreign 
relations which it oversees — the Federal Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs and the Federal Secretariat for Foreign Trade — the 
FEC develops and implements Yugoslavia’s international polit- 
ical and economic policy, including the drafting of treaties and 
foreign affairs legislation and the management of the country’s 
diplomatic service. 

In formulating most important aspects of external and in- 
ternal policy, the FEC is constitutionally required to develop a 
consensus among the republics and provinces. The specific for- 
eign policy issues requiring such inter-regional consensus are 
those which fall within the jurisdiction of the 88-member Cham- 
ber of Republics and Provinces in the federal legislature. Those 
issues include the foreign exchange system, external trade, for- 
eign economic relations, tariff protection, and the ratification 
of treaties which entail the adoption of new statutes or amend- 
ments to existing laws. When legislating on those issues, the 
Chamber of Republics and Provinces must obtain the agree- 
ment of all the republican and provincial legislatures before 
any decision can be adopted. Votes on such matters in the 
Chamber of Republics and Provinces are cast by delegations 
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from the republics and provinces, not by individual members, 
and each delegation is required to express the position decided 
upon in the assembly of its unit. If there is no consensus among 
these assemblies, the FEC can circumvent the required unan- 
imity of delegations on such issues in the Chamber of Republics 
and Provinces by requesting the Presidency to promulgate the 
law in question as a ‘temporary measure’ (that is, legislation 
which only may remain in force for one year, but may be re- 
newed). Thus, every effort is made to fashion a cross-regional 
consensus on important aspects of foreign and domestic affairs, 
but if such efforts fail, the system provides a means to avoid 
deadlock.5 

Beyond initiating temporary measures, the State Presidency 
(composed of one representative from each republic and prov- 
ince and the president of the Party Presidency) is an important 
foreign policy making body in its own right, with broad formal 
powers to discuss, review, and propose decisions on interna- 
tional matters as well as to co-ordinate the views of the different 
regions.® Together with the Party Presidency, the State Presi- 
dency formulates the general direction of Yugoslavia’s inter- 
national activity, which is then elaborated and implemented by 
the FEC on a day-to-day basis. In exercising its more routine 
administrative prerogatives, such as the appointment and recall 
of Yugoslav diplomatic representatives and the acceptance of 
foreign diplomatic credentials, the State Presidency generally en- 
dorses the recommendations of the FEC whichare then transmitted 
to the appropriate branch of the Federal Assembly for approval. 

One of the most impressive, albeit exceedingly complex and 
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time-consuming, aspects of decision-making in Yugoslavia is the 
array of federal institutions that are involved in the ‘harmon- 
izing’ or ‘adjusting’ of divergent regional interests. Some of 
these institutions have general responsibilities for public policy 
co-ordination, while others are specifically involved in foreign 
affairs. For example, in the federal legislature the most im- 
portant bodies dealing with international matters are the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations of the Chamber of 
Republics and Provinces and the Committee for Foreign Policy 
of the Federal Chamber. The Fec has four ‘inter-republican 
committees’ directly assigned the task of consensus-building, 
including the Inter-republican Committee in the Area of For- 
eign Affairs and Exchange.? These committees, like almost all 
others throughout the governmental structure, are composed 
of an equal number of members delegated from each of the 
republics and provinces. The FEC also contains a high-level Co- 
ordinating Commission, presided over by the prime minister, 
which is designed to iron out especially troublesome inter-re- 
gional and inter-ministerial problems. (There are also numer- 
ous permanent and ad hoc commissions in the FEC treating 
different spheres of external relations.) One of the most im- 
portant federal institutions designed to reconcile different views 
in the area of foreign affairs is the Social Council for Inter- 
national Relations, one of four such councils established after 
1974. The social councils, which also exist on the republican 
and provincial levels of the federal system, are independent 
bodies outside of the legislature’s direct control. They do not 
make decisions but rather seek ‘uniform ideological-political 
stands on strategic issues.” 

The plethora and redundancy of state foreign policy making 
institutions is to some extent reduced by the integrating role of 
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the single party organization. All ‘leading’ Yugoslav political of- 
ficials belong to the League of Communists, but beyond that, the 
prime minister, foreign minister, several key ministers in the FEC, 
all members of the State Presidency, and the president of the 
Federal Assembly are also members of the Central Committee 
of the League of Communists. Moreover, the Party Presidency 
— which is the most powerful organ of the League of Com- 
munists — deliberates about the most important foreign policy 
issues facing the country, usually after receiving recommen- 
dations from the Central Committee’s Commission for the In- 
ternational Co-operation of the League of Communists (similar 
party commissions exist in each of the republics and provinces). 
Joint meetings of the party and state presidencies are also con- 
vened regularly to consider major questions of international 
relations and state security. Such meetings usually occur prior 
to the adoption of decisions on such issues by other political 
institutions. Representatives of the Party Presidency also par- 
ticipate along with members of the FEC, the State Presidency, 
and various mass socio-political organizations in the work of 
the important federal Social Council for International Relations 
(whose chairman is also currently a member of the Central 
Committee). The party’s cross-cutting role in the foreign policy 
making process is paralleled by the role of Yugoslavia’s largest 
mass socio-political organization, the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia (sometimes jokingly referred to 
as the ‘peasants’ party’ because of its broad membership). The 
Federal Conference of the Socialist Alliance plays a highly vis- 
ible role in discussion and dissemination of material concerning 
international affairs through its Section for Foreign Policy 
Questions and International Ties. The League of Communists 
and the Socialist Alliance constitute the links binding together 
a complicated and structurally decentralized policy-making net- 
work in which the ‘number of subjects engaged in international 
relations,’ as one official put it, ‘is growing all the time.’ 
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In most cases, the cumbersome procedures for consensus- 
building or ‘agreement-seeking’ among the various Yugoslav 
regions have worked successfuly, albeit slowly. The most con- 
tentious issues have arisen in the economic field, often in the 
area of international financial affairs. For example, when agree- 
ment was sought on a 1976 federal draft law concerning foreign 
exchange and credit, 343 proposals and amendments surfaced 
in the various assemblies of the republics and provinces. Dis- 
agreement on exchange compensation issues relating to foreign 
trade persisted even after two weeks of continual meeting in 
the Committee for the Credit Monetary System of the Federal 
Assembly’s Chamber of Republics and Provinces. Agreement 
was finally reached in 1977 only after the rec held meetings 
with the executive branches of the republics and provinces. 
Similar differences between the republics and provinces have 
occurred on the problem of foreign debt, the treatment of 
remittances from Yugoslav workers employed abroad, foreign 
investment, and import-export policy. In 1980, for example, 
Croatia, Slovenia, and Serbia proposed that policies on imports 
emphasize the modernization and expansion of productive 
facilities which would increase exports, reduce imports, and 
stimulate technological progress. In contrast, the province of 
Vojvodina advocated that imports be oriented to energy de- 
velopment as well as the development of raw materials and food 
production. Bosnia-Hercegovina, Montenegro, Macedonia, and 
Kosovo meanwhile argued that priority be given to imports 
which could accelerate the progress of the country’s underde- 
veloped areas. Similar inter-regional conflicts prompted the 
adoption of ‘temporary measures’ in seventeen cases between 
1974 and 1984 (nine involving foreign exchange problems, six 
monetary credit matters, and two concerning energy and tax 
policy).'° In one of the most recent cases in 1985, Slovenia and 
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Croatia temporarily blocked a bill in the Federal Assembly that 
would oblige enterprises to turn their foreign currency earnings 
over to the National Bank. The bill was introduced by the fed- 
eral government at the urging of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. Slovenia and Croatia (which account 
for 70 per cent of the nation’s hard currency receipts) regarded 
the measure as an unacceptable attempt by the central political 
authorities to provide subsidies for the less developed republics 
in the southeastern region of the country. 

While the post-1974 policy-making process has eliminated 
the earlier pattern of legislative paralysis and allowed ample 
opportunities for the expression of regional perspectives, it also 
has been extensively criticized as an inefficient procedure re- 
sulting in ‘senseless’ compromise decisions that have under- 
mined Yugoslavia’s economy. Many critics have blamed the 
country’s serious economic problems during the mid-1980s on 
the over-concentration of political power at the republican and 
provincial levels of the federal system. According to that view, 
the enhanced constitutional power of the republics and prov- 
inces after 1974 was not accompanied by their increased re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of federal policies and for 
the needs of the entire country. As a delegate in the Federal 
Assembly remarked in 1985: ‘When it is a question of direct 
material interests [the republics and provinces] insist more on 
separate and momentary interests, and often without sufficient 
consideration of how the interests of individual localities reflect 
on the total community-wide solutions.” 

Instead of the earlier pattern of centralized control or sta- 
tism, Yugoslavia is now alleged to suffer from an excess of 
regional decentralization, variously referred to as ‘decentralized 
statism,’ ‘polycentric statism,’ or ‘republican-provincial statism.’ 
While Yugoslav political life is supposed to function as a ‘plu- 
ralism of self-managing interests’ — an idea advanced by the 
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late Edward Kardelj near the end of the Tito era — in practice, 
some Yugoslavs now claim, the country actually operates as a 
pluralism of decentralized political élites located in the repub- 
lics, provinces, and communes. In November 1985, the League’s 
Central Committee in Belgrade sharply criticized the authorities 
in the republics and provinces for not implementing decisions 
made by the federal government. The constitutional principle 
of consensus was praised as a way of decision-making that ‘is a 
guarantee of the equality of nations and nationalities and results 
from the character of our federation.’ At the same time, how- 
ever, it was emphasized that ‘no republic or provincial organs 
have the right to decide what they find acceptable and what 
not, after a jointly established policy or law has been adopted.’'? 

Many other criticisms of political decision-making have also 
surfaced during the past few years. It has been argued, for 
example, that the federal government has been an insufficiently 
vigorous defender of the ‘common’ or ‘Yugoslav’ interest and 
has simply become a ‘co-ordinating committee’ for views fa- 
vouring the sectional interests of republics and provinces. The 
procedures for consensus formation have also been criticized 
for encouraging a conservative approach to problem-solving 
that favours decisions doing the least damage to regional in- 
terests. Some political leaders involved in the preparation of a 
report entitled ‘Critical Analysis of the Political System’ at the 
beginning of 1986 actually suggested scrapping the principle 
of consensus in federal decision-making, although such views 
were rejected. The League of Communists has also received its 
share of blame for failing to halt the country’s centrifugal drift, 
with extensive criticism levelled at the ‘federalization’ of the 
party organization and the deficient implementation of dem- 
ocratic centralism. 

Another common complaint is that the process of consensus- 
building enhances the power of executive bodies in the repub- 
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lics and provinces at the expense of legislative bodies and the 
working class ‘base’ in the self-management system. Delegates 
in the Federal Assembly, for example, consider that they are 
not consulted by the Presidency on decisions made concerning 
foreign policy, national defence, and state security. Such de- 
cisions are said to be made by the State Presidency in joint 
sessions with the Party Presidency before the members of the 
legislature even have an opportunity to express their opinions. 
The State Presidency devotes its attention only to the Chamber 
of Republics and Provinces, other observers object, when some 
conflict arises. The same objections are raised about the rela- 
tionship of the Federal Executive Council toward the Federal 
Assembly. One federal delegate from Bosnia-Hercegovina was 
prompted to ask whether the FEc — which is formally the ex- 
ecutive arm of the legislature — saw itself as politically respon- 
sible to the Assembly, the State Presidency of Yugoslavia, or 
the Presidency of the League of Communists. ‘Please excuse 
me for what I am now saying. We are vain enough to think we 
are representing something, but I have the feeling that we are 
on the “outside”.’'3 While in most communist party states the 
major problem is how to transcend the centralized (Leninist) 
economic and political models, in Yugoslavia, as in so many 
other federal systems, the difficulty is to find the proper balance 
among a variety of different institutional, ethnic, and territorial 
interests. '4 

One special area of Yugoslav foreign policy involving the 
complex interplay between the country’s ‘common interest’ and 
the various ‘special interests’ of the federal units concerns the 
ratification of international agreements. According to Yugoslav 
constitutional norms and practice the federation is a ‘unified 
subject of international law’ with sole authority to conclude 
international treaties and other agreements. At the same time, 
however, the republics and provinces within the federal system 
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also have ‘restricted’ rights in relation to adoption of interna- 
tional agreements. According to the 1974 constitution, all the 
republican and provincial assemblies must agree to those in- 
ternational agreements which fall under the broad foreign 
economic policy jurisdiction of the Federal Assembly’s Chamber 
of Republics and Provinces or which entail the passage of new 
laws or changes to existing statutes. The requirement of such 
consensus necessitates consultation with the republics and 
provinces during all stages of the treaty-making process, from 
initial negotiations through final ratification. If there is a failure 
to achieve inter-regional agreement, the FEC can trigger the 
procedures for the adoption of ‘temporary measures’ by the 
State Presidency. Moreover, even if an international agreement 
does not constitutionally require inter-regional consensus (for 
example, on matters of cultural, military, or political co- 
operation), the agencies of the republics and provinces are usu- 
ally extensively consulted by the federal government, and they 
can also initiate proposals for such agreements to be negotiated 
or modified. 

The republics and provinces are also at liberty to sign agree- 
ments ‘independently’ with the agencies of foreign states and 
with international organizations, as long as those agreements 
fall within the ‘established foreign policy’ of Yugoslavia and its 
international treaties. Such republican or provincial agreements 
do not have the force of international law, but when ‘guaran- 
teed’ by the federal government, they become an operative part 
of Yugoslav foreign policy. An aspect of this authority is visible 
when republics and provinces conclude international agree- 
ments in order to implement existing treaties which they have 
already ratified along with the federal government. For ex- 
ample, during 1977 and 1978, the province of Kosovo signed 
agreements with the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, detailing aspects of a broader treaty between the 
Yugoslav federation and the Bank.'5 

Provisions which require equal representation of personnel 
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from the different republics and provinces in the foreign policy 
bureaucracy, including the diplomatic service, is another 
important aspect of federalism’s impact on Yugoslav external 
relations. The present situation of ethnic and regional repre- 
sentation contrasts sharply with both the pre-communist period 
and the early record of the present régime. In 1934, for ex- 
ample, 15 out of 18 ambassadors representing royal Yugoslavia 
were Serbs, while the remaining three were Croats. Of the 127 
embassy counsellors and secretaries, 106 were Serbs, 18 Croats, 
and g Slovenes.'*® The communist régime’s commitment to eth- 
nic equality resulted in the recruitment of more non-Serbs into 
the diplomatic service but initially did not achieve anything like 
proportional ethnic representation. Aspects of the pre-World 
War II situation were perpetuated by the disproportionately 
large role of Serbs and Montenegrins (a branch of the Serbian 
group) in the leadership of the partisan forces and the Com- 
munist party. This pattern was reinforced by the centralized 
control over the diplomatic service exercised by the Serbian 
party leader, Alexander Rankovi¢, and the heavily Serbian and 
Montenegrin state security service. Smaller nationalities such as 
the Albanians of Kosovo and the Hungarians of Vojvodina 
suffered particularly under Rankovi¢’s control. For example, 
data gathered at the end of 1966 on the ethnic composition of 
the Federal Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, that is, five months 
after the removal of Rankovic, revealed that out of 1650 func- 
tionaries and employees there were only two Albanians and no 
Hungarians, although according to the 1961 census those groups 
made up 4.9 and 2.7 per cent of the population respectively. 
(At the ttme, Albanians made up 67 per cent of Kosovo’s pop- 
ulation and Hungarians constituted 24 per cent of Vojvodina’s.)?7 

The fall of Rankovi¢, and the anti-centralist constitutional 
amendments adopted in 1967 and 1968, set the stage for changes 
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in the composition of the foreign affairs bureaucracy. At one 
stroke in 1968, for example, 42 new ambassadors were ap- 
pointed, 30 of them from the republican and provincial level 
of the federation. By the early 1970s, ambassadorial and con- 
sular posts were distributed rather equally among the regions. 
For example, of 81 ambassadors and chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions in March 1972, 13 were from Croatia, 12 from Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, 10 from Montenegro, 11 each from Macedonia, 
Slovenia, and Serbia, and 5 from the provinces of Vojvodina 
and Kosovo.'® The principle of ‘parity’ regional representation, 
or the ‘republican key,’ was starting to operate, although it was 
still the responsibility of the individual republics and provinces 
to ensure a satisfactory ethnic balance when recommending 
personnel for posts on the federal level. Change was especially 
slow with respect to the province of Kosovo where Serbs con- 
tinued to exert a very strong influence on the party apparatus 
although Albanians constituted over three-quarters of the pop- 
ulation. The relatively small number of highly trained Alban- 
ians also contributed to that group’s under-representation. In 
1970, four years after the removal of Rankovi¢, for example, 
not a single Albanian had been recruited to serve in a high- 
level diplomatic post. 

During the mid-1970s, the republican and provincial role 
in the selection of federal personnel was placed on a much 
firmer constitutional and statutory basis. Considerable care was 
taken to see that the correct regional and ethnic arithmetic 
entered into all federal-level appointments, including those 
touching upon foreign relations. By the 1980s, individual re- 
gions no longer had to worry about whether they would be able 
to get a fair share of the posts in the foreign policy area, but 
rather which specific posts they would be awarded. Generally, 
a republic’s or province’s commercial interests (for example, 
where enterprises were conducting or seeking business) dictated 
which foreign diplomatic posts were most attractive. In 1983, 
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for example, political officials responsible for foreign policy in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina complained that their republic’s insuffi- 
cient share of the trade with Yugoslavia’s neighbours was caused 
by not having enough personnel in diplomatic-consular posts 
and economic missions.'? Bosnia-Hercegovina (which is 40 per 
cent Muslim) may have been assuaged somewhat in 1984 by 
the selection of Raif Dizdarevié as foreign minister (the first 
Muslim and first member of their republic to be so chosen).?° 
His appointment, and that of his Macedonian predecessor, were 
highly visible examples of federalism’s significant impact -on 
foreign policy making. Complaints have also arisen, however, 
that consideration of republican and provincial equity in federal 
recruitment makes it difficult to improve the competence of 
those appointed to diplomatic posts. In the autumn of 1984, 
for example, Mitja Ribici¢, a Slovene and a former prime min- 
ister, suggested that as many as 30 per cent of Yugoslavia’s 
ambassadors did not have the proper skills (for example, knowl- 
edge of at least one foreign language) to perform their func- 
tions. The president of the federal Social Council for International 
Relations also observed that the republics and provinces tended 
to take a ‘protectionist line’ in advancing the interests of their 
personnel.*' As in other areas of Yugoslav federalism, anxiety 
exists that the pendulum has swung from over-centralization 
to excessive decentralization. 

Direct republican and provincial participation in foreign 
policy making is not limited to the activities of their represen- 
tatives at the federal level in Belgrade or in foreign countries. 
To conduct their more institutionalized role in the formulation 
of foreign policy during recent years, each of the republics and 
provinces has developed a fairly elaborate structure of agencies 
and organizations dealing with international affairs. Almost all 
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of the governmental bodies and branches of socio-political or- 
ganizations treating aspects of foreign affairs on the federal 
level are replicated in the various republics and provinces, albeit 
with regional variations and differences in nomenclature. For 
example, republican and provincial councils for international 
relations work within each region and together with the federal 
council to develop an inter-regional consensus on external re- 
lations. Similarly, frequent meetings are held between the fed- 
eral and regional bodies for international affairs attached to 
both the League of Communists and the Socialist Alliance. Such 
contacts enable federal political officials to brief their regional 
and local counterparts on foreign policy questions and also to 
mobilize support for positions taken at the centre of the political 
system. At the same time, however, the regional foreign policy 
institutions provide another vehicle through which republican 
and provincial views can influence the federal decision-making 
process. In addition to specialized bodies for international af- 
fairs, foreign policy is also a regular part of the agenda at the 
meetings held by state and party leaders on the regional level. 
For example, at a meeting of the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Slovenia in July 1980, less than two 
months after Tito’s death, political leaders complained, among 
other things, that foreign and domestic policy were insuffi- 
ciently connected in Yugoslavia, that the military dimension is 
underestimated in discussions of international relations, that 
foreign policy needs to be more fully integrated into all levels 
of the education system, and that Slovenia needs to strengthen 
its representation in Yugoslav diplomatic and economic mis- 
sions throughout the world.” 

Another important dimension of participation by the re- 
publics and provinces in international relations involves meet- 
ings between Yugoslav and foreign governmental representatives. 
Foreign delegations to Yugoslavia not only frequently tour in- 
dividual regions of the country, but sometimes also hold meet- 


22 Borba, 15 July 1980, 3. 
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ings with republican and provincial officials on substantive issues 
of international relations, trade, and co-operation. For example, 
in January 1984, the Iranian economic and finance minister 
who was visiting Yugoslavia for a meeting of the Yugoslav- 
Iranian Commission for Economic and Scientific-Technical Co- 
operation also held talks in Zagreb with the prime minister of 
Croatia concerning Iran’s possible purchase of specialized en- 
gineering, petrochemical, and agricultural equipment from 
economic enterprises in that republic. Representatives of the 
republics and provinces also participate in Yugoslav delegations 
to foreign states as well as international organizations and meet- 
ings. A less common, but growing, practice is for a republic or 
province to send its own delegation to a foreign country. Some 
visits abroad by regional leaders are to neighbouring countries, 
while others are to more distant states with which the federal 
units have some special economic or cultural tie.73 In 1983, for 
example, the prime minister of Slovenia paid an official visit to 
Italy, and the same year a delegation from Macedonia travelled 
to Romania. In 1980, Croatia sent a delegation to New Zealand, 
a country with an active Croatian émigré community. Some- 
times such contacts occur directly between a Yugoslav republic 
or province and a subnational unit of another federal state. For 
example, in the past several years, Serbia has developed a special 
relationship with Westphalia in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. In the course of a visit by a Serbian delegation in June 
1980, discussions were held concerning the issue of Yugoslav 
guest workers in the German state as well as general economic 
co-operation between the two subnational units.** The discus- 


23 A 1981 law requires that the Federal Secretariat for Foreign Affairs assist re- 
publican and provincial administrative agencies which undertake foreign activ- 
ites. See Miodrag Miti¢, ‘Legal regulation of the conduct of international 
relations,’ Review of International Affairs, no 785 (20 December 1982), 23-7. 

24 Yugoslav guest workers abroad constitute a special foreign policy concern of the 
individual federal units. In 1981, 26.0 per cent of such workers and their de- 
pendents were from Bosnia-Hercegovina, 21.0 per cent from Croatia, 19.3 per 
cent from Serbia, and 10.1 per cent from the province of Kosovo. By national- 
ity, however, 30.3 per cent were Serbs, 26.5, per cent Croats, 7.6 per cent 
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sions included the participation of the Yugoslav consul in Dues- 
seldorf, and agreement was reached for a visit by a Westphalian 
delegation to Serbia. 


ETHNONATIONALISM AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS: 

THE TRANSNATIONAL DIMENSION 

Beyond the direct formal participation of the republics and 
provinces in the Yugoslav foreign policy making process, there 
is also an important non-institutional dimension influencing the 
relationship between federalism and Yugoslavia’s international 
relations. This essentially informal or contextual factor arises 
from the transnational bonds and interests of ethnic groups in 
one or another of the federal units. Such transnational ties tend 
to have reciprocal effect, shaping the way Yugoslavia relates to 
other countries and international issues, as well as the manner 
in which the outside world affects the Yugoslav scene.** The 
influence of the transnational ethnic dimension can best be 
illustrated by considering two major spheres of Yugoslav for- 
eign affairs: first, relations with neighbouring countries; and 
second, relations with other regions and issue-areas. 

The most important transnational connections with neigh- 
bouring states stem from the presence of groups of the same 
ethnic background on both sides of the Yugoslav border. The 
dispersion of nationality groups in southern and southeastern 
Europe means that Yugoslavia’s multi-ethnic composition is not 
only an internal political issue but also spills over into bilateral 
relations with surrounding countries. The Slovene and Croatian 
minorities in Italy and Austria, the Macedonians in Bulgaria 


Macedonians, 7.2 per cent Albanians, and 6.6 per cent Muslims. ‘Yugoslav citi- 
zens temporarily working and residing abroad, according to the 1g81 census,’ 
Yugoslav Survey 26 (1 February 1985), 3-16. 

25, For non-ethnic but other important aspects of the relationship between Yugo- 
slavia’s internal and foreign policies see William Zimmerman, ‘International- 
national linkages and political processes in Yugoslavia,’ in Michael J. Sodaro and 
Sharon L. Wolchik, eds, Foreign and Domestic Policy in Eastern Europe in the 1980s 
(New York: St Martin’s Press 1983), 27-46, and Ronald H. Linden, “The impact 
of interdependence: Yugoslavia and international change,’ Comparative Politics 18 
(January 1986), 211-33. 
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and Greece, as well as large concentrations of ethnic Albanians, 
Hungarians, and Romanians inside Yugoslavia are the most” 
important cases of such transboundary ethnic connections. This 
scattering of ethnic groups presents Yugoslavia and its federal 
units with special concerns regarding certain international 1s- 
sues (for example, the protection of minority rights)*° and some- 
times also generates unwelcome intervention by neighbouring 
states in Yugoslav internal affairs. The ‘Macedonian question’ 
in Yugoslav-Bulgarian relations and the issue of Kosovo in 
Yugoslav-Albanian relations provide two interesting examples 
of how the transnational ethnic factor affects political relations 
with neighbouring countries and their allies. 

Communist Yugoslavia’s recognition and encouragement of 
a distinct Macedonian nationality, as well as the establishment 
of a federal unit designated Macedonia, lie at the heart of cur- 
rent problems between Belgrade and Sofia. Since 1958, the 
Bulgarian communist régime has refused to recognize the ex- 
istence of a Macedonian nationality, either within its own coun- 
try or elsewhere, and will not acknowledge the territorial 
legitimacy of the republic of Macedonia as a constituent unit 
of the Yugoslav federal system. In Sofia’s view, the Macedonian 
Slavs constitute an integral part of the Bulgarian ethnic and 
historical experience, and Yugoslavia’s policy on the issue is 
thus regarded as an assault on Bulgarian cultural and territorial 
interests. Belgrade, in contrast, views Sofia’s perspective on 
Macedonia as part of a ‘Greater Bulgarian’ strategy which seeks 
the revision of existing frontiers at Yugoslavia’s expense (alleg- 
edly including designs on sections of eastern Serbia). The Yu- 
goslav leadership is also disturbed by Sofia’s active efforts to 
assimilate the Macedonian minority living in western Bulgaria. 
Officials from the Socialist Republic of Macedonia are naturally 
quite active in matters pertaining to Yugoslav policy toward 


26 See Silvo Devetak, ‘National minorities and Yugoslav foreign policy,’ in Koca 
Jonéié et al, eds, Nations and Nationalities of Yugoslavia (Belgrade: Medjunarodna 
Politika 1974), 279-302. 
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Bulgaria.*”7 The president of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Macdonian Assembly emphasized this concern when re- 
sponding to questions about the role of his republic in shaping 
foreign policy: 


We in the S[ocialist] R[epublic] of Macedonia do not consider that we 
have any ‘special interests’ in our country’s foreign relations, that is 
interests which are not at the same time those of the entire country ... 
However, our Republic, just as the other republics and provinces, in 
the case of some foreign relations issues, is expected to make a specific 
contribution in elaborating problems, which in view of various his- 
torical, economic, cultural and other circumstances, reflect specifically 
on the individual republics ... On the whole, we should be satisfied 
with our present relations with our neighbours ... as e.g. with Italy, 
Romania, Hungary, Austria. However ... we are not satisfied with the 
state of our relations with some of our neighbours — in fact those on 
which the Sfocialist] R[epublic] of Macedonia borders.?® 


Although the Macedonian issue is primarily a bilateral one, 
it also is indirectly linked to Yugoslavia’s relationship with other 
countries. For example, as a result of Bulgaria’s close ties to the 
Soviet Union, changes in Sofia’s tone on the Macedonian ques- 
tion are usually regarded as a barometer of the Kremlin’s at- 
titude toward Yugoslavia. Belgrade demonstrated that it can 
also play the same game when Macedonia was included on the 
itinerary of Chinese leader Hua Guofeng’s visit to Yugoslavia 
during 1978. Not coincidentally, while in Macedonia the guest 
from Beijing delivered a speech attacking Soviet ‘hegemonism.’ 
A visit to Bulgaria by Yugoslavia’s prime minister in July 1984 
(the first such high-level political meeting in seventeen years) 
temporarily reduced tensions between the two countries, but 


27 For the background of this dispute, see ‘Jugoslovensko-Bulgarski Odnosi,’ a 
special issue of Medjunaredni Problemi 30 (nos 3-4, 1978), and Patrick Moore, 
‘Intensified polemics over Macedonia,’ Radio Free Europe RAD Background Report, 
Eastern Europe (24 March 1981). 

28 Tomislav Simoski, ‘The share of the Socialist Republic of Macedonia in shaping 
and implementing the foreign policy of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia,’ Review of International Affairs no 791 (20 March 1983), 7-9. 
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old polemics over Macedonia soon re-emerged. During 1985 
and 1986, Belgrade has taken particular exception to a number 
of books published in Bulgaria which accuse Yugoslavia, among 
other things, of persecuting its Bulgarian (that is, Yugoslav 
Macedonian) population. Meanwhile, Bulgaria’s harsh cam- 
paign to assimilate its Turkish population in the mid-1980s has 
drawn the particular attention of Yugoslav observers wishing 
to illustrate the negative character of Sofia’s ethnic and foreign 
policies in the Balkans. 

The case of Kosovo, while not identical to the Macedonian 
issue, has had similar consequences for Yugoslav foreign policy 
in the Balkans. Constitutionally a socialist autonomous province 
within the Republic of Serbia, Kosovo has a large and rapidly 
growing Albanian population (68 per cent of the province in 
1948 and 78 per cent in 1981) which has close ethnic bonds 
with the inhabitants of the neighbouring People’s Republic of 
Albania. In the mid-1960s, after more than two decades of 
domination by Serbian and Montenegrin communist leaders, 
Kosovo’s Albanian population emerged as a potent political 
force within Yugoslavia. Long regarded as part of ‘Greater Al- 
bania’ by Albanian nationalists within and outside of Yugoslavia, 
Kosovo became a hotbed of ethnic conflict and a target of ir- 
redentist pressure directed from Tirana. Following an explo- 
sion of protests by Kosovo’s Albanian students in 1968, a 
programme was adopted stressing the ‘albanianization’ of the 
province. This policy, which was aimed at the cultural renais- 
sance of the province’s Albanian population, included increased 
trade ties with Albania and the exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents on a relatively large scale. All of this activity occurred 
against the background of the province’s economic underde- 
velopment, and a situation in which most newly educated young 
Yugoslav Albanians (especially in the social sciences and hu- 
manities) could not find employment.’9 


29 Lenard J. Cohen, ‘Ethnopolitical conflict in Yugoslavia: elites in Kosovo, 1912- 
1982,’ in Ronald Linden and Bert Rockman, eds, Elite Studies and Communist Pol- 
itics (Pittsburgh pa: University of Pittsburgh Press 1984), 237-93. 
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Roughly a year after Tito’s death, Albanian nationalism 
erupted into violent street demonstrations throughout the prov- 
ince. Extremists called for an ethnically pure Kosovo to be 
achieved either through the union of the province with Albania 
or by the restructuring and enlargement of Kosovo to form a 
seventh republic within Yugoslavia. Crushed by the régime’s 
security forces, the Kosovo ‘counter-revolution’ not only de- 
stabilized Yugoslavia internally (it is estimated that between 1981 
and 1986 approximately 4000 people have been arrested and 
detained), but also severely chilled relations between Tirana 
and Belgrade. Cultural and scientific exchanges between the 
two countries were terminated by Belgrade, although economic 
relations were not interrupted. Apparently the Yugoslavs were 
more concerned with halting ideological and political infection 
from Tirana than with placing the Albanian régime in a position 
where it would be forced to seek the support of some powerful 
non-Balkan partner. Belgrade has accused Albania of placing 
huge resources at the disposal of anti-Yugoslav Albanian na- 
tionalist groups working in a number of different countries. 
The Albanian régime is also charged with persecuting its Ser- 
bian, Montenegrin, and Macedonian minorities in order to ‘de- 
nationalize and assimilate’ those groups. The régime in Tirana 
denies these accusations, while claiming that Albanians inside 
Yugoslavia are subjected to ‘Greater Serbian chauvinist suppres- 
sion.’ Although the death of Enver Hoxha in early 1985 seemed 
to provide an opening for improvement in Albanian-Yugoslav 
relations, no real progress has yet been made in areas other 
than trade. Albania’s new leader, Ramiz Alia, has a personal con- 
nection to Kosovo (his parents emigrated to Albania from the 
region to escape Yugoslav rule before the Second World War) 
and this is likely to make the province one of his special concerns.°° 

Meanwhile, Yugoslav feeling against Albanian nationalism 
has greatly intensified, particularly among the Serbs who are 


go See Patrick F.R. Artisien, ‘Albania in the post-Hoxha era,’ World Today 41 (June 
1985), 107-11. 
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outraged by the treatment of their group in Kosovo and who 
feel they have a strong historical basis for wishing to see the 
region — even if it is predominantly Albanian in population — 
permanently affiliated to the Serbian republic. (Nineteen eighty- 
nine will be the 6o0oth anniversary of the famous battle of Ko- 
sovo in which a mainly Serbian army was defeated by the Turks, 
a setback only reversed by the Serbs during the Balkan Wars, 
1912-13.) The intense feelings aroused by the Kosovo issue have 
an important impact on Belgrade’s foreign policy because sta- 
bility in the province is linked to both Yugoslav-Albanian re- 
lations and the general atmosphere in the Balkan region. Thus, 
Albanian nationalism has also spilled into the large (20 per cent) 
Albanian minority in the Republic of Macedonia, a develop- 
ment which has allowed the assimilatory Bulgarian régime to 
taunt Belgrade hypocritically — perhaps with encouragement 
from Moscow — about the way in which minorities are treated 
in Yugoslavia. Yugoslav relationships with Albania and Bulgaria 
in turn influence the political climate in Kosovo and Macedonia, 
as well as in Serbia, thereby affecting the dynamics of the entire 
Yugoslav federal system. 

Yugoslavia’s Muslim population offers another example of 
the way in which transnational ethnic issues and the federal 
system influence Belgrade’s foreign policy. In this case, the 
external relationship is primarily with the Middle Eastern and 
Mediterranean regions. Approximately 4 million or 17 per cent 
of Yugoslavia’s citizens belong to ethnic groups which tra- 
ditionally have been affiliated with Islam. About half of those 
Muslims are of Slavic origin (descended from Serbs and Croats 
converted to Islam during the Turkish occupation) and live 
mainly in the Socialist Republic of Bosnia-Hercegovina (about 
1.6 million people or 40 per cent of that republic’s popula- 
tion). Although since 1961 the communist régime has consid- 
ered them an ethnic rather than a religious group, the Slavic 
Muslims of Bosnia-Hercegovina have experienced a_ signifi- 
cant upsurge in their Islamic consciousness, which together with 
similar trends in other Yugoslav Muslim communities, has had 
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important consequences for the country’s internal and foreign 
policies. 

The burgeoning of Islamic consciousness was encouraged 
and initially welcomed by the Yugoslav régime for a variety of 
reasons. For example, in Bosnia it was hoped that emergent 
Muslim ethnicity would serve as a buffer, dissipating the historic 
polarization and competing claims of the region’s Serbian and 
Croatian inhabitants (32 per cent and 18 per cent respectively 
of the republic’s population in 1981). The flourishing of Muslim 
ethnic and religious expression could also be used to demon- 
strate the success of Yugoslav nationality policy and support 
the régime’s claims about its positive record on human rights. 
Most importantly, the assertion of a domestic Muslim identity 
was viewed as a way to enhance the régime’s relationships with 
Islamic countries in the Middle East and elsewhere, most of 
whom were prime targets of Belgrade’s effort to forge a strong 
non-aligned grouping in international affairs. Indeed, as early 
as the mid-19508, visits to Yugoslavia by non-aligned leaders 
such as Egypt’s Nasser and Indonesia’s Sukarno, as well as by 
Libyan and Syrian parliamentary delegations, included meet- 
ings with the country’s chief Islamic dighitary, the Reis-ul-Ulema. 
Yugoslavia’s official Islamic community also co-operated with 
the régime’s foreign policy by providing for the religious needs 
of Yugoslav Muslims working on projects in countries such as 
Iraq and Kuwait. 

Yugoslavia’s decidedly pro-Arab policy on Middle Eastern 
issues was a natural outgrowth of these developments, although 
this alignment was not unanimously supported by all sections 
of the political élite and population. For example, during the 
Middle East crisis of 1967, Tito, without consulting the most 
senior members of the government, rushed to demonstrate his 
support for the Arab side of the conflict by joining the other 
communist states in breaking diplomatic relations with Israel. 
There were indications that some leaders opposed Tito’s per- 
sonal brand of diplomacy and also worried that an overly stri- 
dent anti-Israeli policy could associate Yugoslavia too closely 
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with Moscow. Thus, Yugoslavia’s own foreign minister, Marko 
Nikezi¢, at first adopted a more moderate stance than Tito, 
refusing to express definite Yugoslav support for either the 
Israeli or Arab side. In July 1967 a Croatian deputy in the 
Federal Assembly, who had formerly been Yugoslavia’s am- 
bassador in Egypt, criticized Nikezi¢ (a Serb, whose mother was 
a French Jewess) for having inadequately presented Tito’s ar- 
gument about Israeli aggression and its threat to Yugoslavia’s 
own national security. Tito also appeared to be contradicted by 
many Yugoslav newspaper reporters, whose writing on the 1967 
Six-Day War seemed to express an exceptionally balanced view 
of the Middle Eastern belligerents.3! During the 1973 October 
War, political differences again arose in Yugoslavia concerning 
Middle East policy. This time, militant Muslim advocates who 
expressed solidarity with the Arab cause were criticized for 
treating the history of Jewish-Islamic relations in Bosnia in a 
manner which ‘harped exclusively on the logic of Islamic tra- 
ditions’ and also incorrectly projected an anti-Semitic tone. At 
the same time, Bosnia’s Jewish newspapers were chastised for 
keeping silent about the Israeli ‘attack.’3* 

Although Tito’s use of the Muslim ‘card’ in international 
affairs was extremely successful in creating links with the Is- 
lamic countries,*3 there were certain unintended repercussions 


31 See the reports prepared by Slobodan Stankovic for the Research Department 
of Radio Free Europe: 15 June, 22 June, and 12 July 1967. A 1971 public opin- 
ion poll carried out in Belgrade indicated that although 80 per cent of the re- 
spondents had favoured breaking off relations with Israel in 1967, four years 
later the majority favoured a resumption of ties with that country. The study 
noted ‘polarization’ of the question among members of the League of Commu- 
nists. NIN (21 November 1971), 31-4. For the important ideological dimension 
in Yugoslavia’s pro-Arab policy, see Lars Nord, Nonalignment and Socialism: Yu- 
goslav Foreign Policy in Theory and Practice (Stockholm: Raben ad Sjogren 1974). 

32 Zachary T. Irwin, ‘The Islamic revival and the Muslims of Bosnia-Hercegovina,’ 
East European Quarterly 27 (January 1984), 449. For Yugoslav-Soviet co-operation 
on the resupply of the Arab side in the 1973 war, see Jeffrey Simon, Cohesion 
and Dissent in Eastern Europe (New York: Praeger 1983), 137-8. There are about 
5500 Jews living in Yugoslavia. For a Yugoslav view of Zionism by one of the 
country’s former ambassadors to Israel, see Vojimir M. Sobaji¢, Jevrejstvo i Israel 
(Skopje: Zavod za unapreduvanje na stopanstvo 1982). 

33 By 1981, trade with Arab countries accounted for 2g per cent of all Yugoslav 
trade in the convertible currency area. Oil supplies made up go per cent of the 
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for the régime. For example, as increasing numbers of Yugoslav 
Muslim citizens returned home from visits to Middle Eastern 
countries as students, workers, and religious pilgrims, the re- 
ligious communities in Bosnia-Hercegovina and elsewhere in 
the country became centres for discussions of the newest radical 
Islamic religious and political ideas. By the late 1970s, political 
authorities in Bosnia had begun to accuse some extremists in 
the region of endorsing ‘Khomeint’s pan-Islam’ and ‘Khomeini- 
type socialism’ as a suitable programme for Yugoslavia’s Islamic 
communities.*4 In early 1983, the problem became acute when 
a top Bosnian party leader of Croatian background (Branko 
Mikuli¢, who became prime minister of Yugoslavia in 1986) 
announced the discovery of a ‘plot’ by ‘Moslem nationalists’ to 
create an ‘ethnically pure Moslem Bosnia-Hercegovina.’s> Bos- 
nian developments were obviously connected to heightened 
anxiety in Yugoslav official circles about any form of politicized 
ethnicity following the Kosovo ‘counter-revolution’ of 1981. Al- 
though Yugoslavia’s Muslims are Sunnis, and not Shiites, the 
extremists were accused of endorsing ‘Khomeini inspired be- 
liefs’ and receiving the support of ‘Iran’s Islamic fundamen- 
talists.’ As a result, eleven Muslim intellectuals (including two 
imams) were arrested and put on trial for spreading ‘pan- 
Islamism’ and secretly plotting for years to create an indepen- 
dent Yugoslav Muslim state called Islamistan. One Bosnian party 
leader charged that the accused extremists believed that while 
Islam should regulate the internal affairs of Yugoslavia’s Mus- 


value of imports from those countries with Iraq and Libya being the major sup- 
pliers. Politika, 6 March 1982, 13. 

34 In December 1979 a spokesman at the Federal Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 
claimed that Western newspaper reports alleging a Belgrade government cam- 
paign against ‘pan-Islamism’ were ‘tendentious and calculated to damage rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and the countries of the Muslim world, the majority of 
which are also non-aligned countries.’ Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report, Eastern Europe, 27 December 1979, 118. 

35 See the Radio Free Europe RAD Background Reports by Slobodan Stankovic, 18 
April, 24 May, 2 September 1983, and 26 April 1984. The Yugoslav Islamic 
community is financed by donations from its members and grants from Saudi 
Arabia, Libya, and Iraq through international Islamic institutions. 
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lim communities, ‘pan-Islam’ should regulate their foreign re- 
lations. In August 1983, the eleven ‘Islamic plotters’ were 
sentenced to long prison terms. The trial and its results were, 
naturally, not well received in Iran. When the chairman of 
Yugoslavia’s Social Council for International Relations visited 
Tehran in November 1983, the secretary of Iran’s Militant Ulema 
Society expressed concern that Muslims had been put on trial 
in Bosnia simply for expressing their opinions, and he proposed 
measures which would allow greater communication between 
Muslims in the two countries.3° The Yugoslav political leader- 
ship has continued to follow a two-track policy with respect to 
the Muslim issue, attacking internal expressions of ‘pan-Islam’ 
and ‘reactionary’ Muslim nationalism, while maintaining close 
ties with Belgrade’s Islamic allies in the non-aligned camp, in- 
cluding the Palestine Liberation Organization.?7 

The issues of Macedonia, Kosovo, and the Bosnian Muslims 
are only the most prominent examples of the way transnational 
ethnicity affects Yugoslav foreign policy. Transboundary mi- 
nority problems arise with almost all of Yugoslavia’s neigh- 
bours.3* In January 1984, for example, delegations from the 
Slovenian and Croatian minorities living in Austria met with 
the Yugoslav foreign minister in Belgrade to express dissatis- 
faction with the speed at which the Austrian federal govern- 
ment was fulfilling its commitment to bilingualism in towns 


36 ‘Iranian leader on situation on Muslims in srry,’ Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report, Eastern Europe, g November 1983, 11-2. 

37 In October 1985, Belgrade refused Washington’s request for the extradition of 
the Palestinian leader, Abu Abbas, in connection with the terrorism aboard the 
Achille Lauro, on grounds that the po has diplomatic status in Yugoslavia, 
Abbas’ Iraqi passport entitled him to immunity, and the Italians had already re- 
leased him. In explaining Belgrade’s position on Abbas, Yugoslavia’s foreign 
minister suggested that ‘when speaking of terrorism, one must also view the 
causes that lead to it.’ For the pLo view of Yugoslavia’s ‘moral and material’ sup- 
port, see Borba, 7 June 1984, 1, 7, and Abdul Mohsen Abu Mayzar, ‘Support of 
the icy for the struggles of the Palestinian people,’ Review of International Affairs, 
nos 678-g (5-20 July 1978), 7-8. 

38 See Ranko Petkovi¢, Yugoslavia and Neighbouring Countries (Belgrade: Review of 
International Affairs 1981). 
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inhabited by mixed ethnic populations.*” On the whole, how- 
ever, relations with Austria as well as Yugoslavia’s other north- 
ern neighbours, Italy and Hungary, have not been seriously 
troubled by the problem of ethnic minorities. Belgrade’s rela- 
tions with Greece and Romania, however, are beset by certain 
difficulties concerning minority groups, although to a much 
lesser extent than in the cases of Albania and Bulgaria. Thus, 
Belgrade has objected to the assimilation of Macedonians in 
Greece, a policy which allegedly has reduced that group from 
400,000 before World War II to only 50,000 by the 1980s. In 
contrast to Sofia, however, Athens has not disputed Yugoslavia’s 
domestic approach to the Macedonian issue or questioned the 
legitimacy of Macedonia as a federal unit. In the case of Ro- 
mania, Belgrade has applauded Bucharest’s independent for- 
eign policy, but condemned the country’s repressive internal 
policies, including discrimination against ethnic minorities (such 
as the treatment of Hungarians in Transylvania). As a rule, 
Bucharest has regarded any foreign discussion of its minority 
problem as a matter of interference in its internal affairs. Yu- 
goslav political leaders were, therefore, pleased in December 
1985 when President Ceausescu was willing to sign a commu- 
niqué in Belgrade referring to ‘the positive role that national- 
ities have in the development of co-operation and friendship’ 
between the two countries. The presence of approximately 
100,000 Romanian guest workers in Yugoslavia during the mid- 
1980s (mainly in the province of Vojvodina) appears to have 
contributed to an improvement of relations between Belgrade 
and Bucharest.*° 


39 Yugoslav émigré communities throughout the world constitute another dimen- 
sion of how transnational ethnicity influences and sometimes complicates (as in 
the case of Croatian separatist organizations) Belgrade’s relations with foreign 
countries. In 1982, for example, one of Yugoslavia’s leading journals on foreign 
affairs devoted an entire issue to the problem of Serbian emigrants in the 
United States and Canada. See Medjunaredni Problemi 34 (nos 3-4, 1982). 

40 See Slobodan Stankovic, ‘More on the Romanian “Gastarbeiter” in Yugoslavia,’ 
Radio Free Europe RAD Background Reportl14 (31 January 1984). The large num- 
ber of Romanian citizens working in Yugoslavia is of particular interest, consid- 
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As this discussion has shown, federalism significantly affects 
Yugoslavia’s international relations. The non-institutionalized 
mosaic of pressures arising from transnational ethnicity, to- 
gether with the elaborate structure for resolving internal ethno- 
regional conflicts, and the foreign activities of the individual 
republics and provinces are all major factors in Belgrade’s com- 
plex foreign policy making process. Issues as diverse as new 
foreign exchange laws, import-export policies, minority assim- 
ilation in neighbouring countries, and religious fundamental- 
ism in the Middle East become matters which link federalism 
and ethnicity to the country’s external relations. In recent years, 
the often troublesome relationship between foreign develop- 
ments and federal dynamics has been further complicated by 
serious economic problems, including a foreign debt of nearly 
$25, billion, Europe’s highest inflation, massive unemployment, 
eroded living standards, and stagnant investment. These prob- 
lems routinely impose hard choices on the régime’s political 
leadership. For example, under pressure from foreign creditors 
and the International Monetary Fund, the régime has had to 
take certain financial measures which are opposed by some 
republican and provincial governments. On other matters, how- 
ever, such as Muslim nationalism, the régime’s internal security 
priorities have taken precedence over external relations. How 
Tito’s political heirs deal with the sensitive linkage between 
foreign and domestic affairs will have an important bearing on 
Yugoslavia’s future stability and survival. 


ering that Yugoslav citizens of Romanian ethnicity have the highest parti- 
cipation, relative to their group’s size, in the total contingent of Yugoslav guest 
workers employed abroad. For the ‘distinctive qualities’ of Vojvodina’s foreign 
contacts, see Zivan Berisavljevic, ‘SAP Vojvodina within Yugoslavia’s relations 
with the world,’ Review of International Affairs 36 (June 1985), special number, 
13-22. 


